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As God shall guide me I will go, 
No choice of mine will ever know, 
In His dear will my will I'll lose, 
Rejoiced that He for me should choose ; 
For all is good that He doth will, 
E’en though to me it seem most ill. 


I know my God will guide aright; 

I’ll trust Him in the darkest night, 
And when thick clouds obscure my way 

I'll linger not, nor doubting stay, 
But step by step I’ll follow on— 

The goal above will soon be won, 


When God doth lead I will be still, 

And never murmur at His will — 
E’en though it cross my fond desires, 

E’en though it lead thro’ thorns and briers; 
The path my God hath chosen for me, 

The very best I know must be. 


My God doth guide me by a way 
He planned ere I had seen the day. 
He knew full well no other road 
Could lead me safe to his abode. 
Then let me trust in God, my guide, 
To bring me home whate’er betide. J. Von G. 
Reval, Russia. 


—— 





* A free translation from the German of Gedicke. 
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THE close of another year’s work: of our Society draws 
near. By September 3oth, its record will be made. As the 
months have passed, there has been, no doubt, hesitation and 
delay on the part of some of us in doing what we accepted 
as our work at the beginning of the year, and various things 
have prevented others from doing what they had hoped, 
and so in the aggregate much is left undone. But there now 
remains a little time for vigorous activity. How shall it be 
in this last month? Shall we not each see that her part 
receives faithful attention, so that the whole shall be as com- 
plete as possible? There are reports to be made, money is 
to be raised for pledged work, so there be no deficiency in 
balancing accounts, and more hearts and hands in each 
church to be enlisted. ‘The way in which this year’s record 
shall close will have its influence upon that of the comirg 
year. Shall we provide for a nobler future ? ° 

Why cannot men and women be sent to the waiting fields, 
‘to the relief of the toilers under heavy burdens? Are we 
binding ourselves by a too rigid interpretation of the rules 
which govern us? Is there a want of that unity of plan and 
effort which alone can make us strong and efficient? Or does 
the hindrance come from an imperfect or inadequate concep- 
tion of the unspeakable privilege of the present hour, to 
share in the triumphs of Christ’s advancing kingdom ? 

All of these questions should be considered during these 
weeks, and the work of another year be approached with 
much thought and prayer. The aggressive spirit of the Gos- 
pel and its rapid advancement among the nations should be 
recognized, and the consequent continued increase of our 
responsibility not be winked out of sight. A few weeks since 
the Board was asked to send to India, and assume the sup- 
port of, one who has prepared herself for medical mission work, 
but the responsibility seemed too great to assume, predicating 
the future condition of the contributions to the treasury on the 
past. “The doubt always is about funds; not whether they 
are in the church, but whether they can be drawn out of the 
church.” Ought this to beso? Coming back from the sea- 
side and the mountains, fresh from communing with Nature, 
who speaks in myriad voices, and with her God, who is the 
Father of all, shall there not be in all hearts a holy, consecra- 
ted purpose to seek for and obey the Lord’s will as never 
before ? 
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“It must have been a privilege to be there,” was the 
instinctive utterance, as we glanced over the copy of the 
Chautauqua Assembly Herald, which has been sent to us, 
and for which we return grateful thanks. It contains sketches 
of the history of the missions of the different religious de- 
nominations, which were presented July 29th, and also the 
able address on the subject, “Why do I go back to India? ” 
by the secretary, the Rev. C. P. Hard, a. m., delivered at 
the opening of the Chautauqua Foreign Missionary Institute. 
Was there space, we should be glad to give copious extracts. 
In the paper by Mrs. Gracey, on Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Societies, is this cheering statement: 

“Patiently and lovingly this work is being carried on 
among the millions of women of heathendom, and the day 
cometh when woman shall come forth and take her place in 
the circle of the Church of Christ, and her place in the family 
circle of mankind, singing, ‘Glory to God in the highest.’ ” 

At the fifth annual meeting, recently held, the constitution 
of the Institute was so changed as to omit the word “ For- 
eign.” 





At the present time attention is turned towards Egypt and 
the contest there waging. The recent report that there had 
been a severe outbreak against the Christians in Syria, 
awakens apprehension in regard to the safety of the mission- 
aries and the protection of the churches and schools. Cer- 
tainly a christian nation going to war should see to it that 
these servants of God and humanity are not molested or 
destroyed. It is to be hoped that the canal through the 
isthmus will be so preserved that the “ short way ” to India 
and our missionaries may not be hindered. 

It is interesting to know that the Khedive, Tewfik Pasha, 
though wanting in decision and firmness of character, has, 
to some degree, respect for Christians and liberality toward 
Protestant missions. He isa Mussulman ; but, within a few 
months, he has said, “ I encourage all religions. Here, in 
Cairo, I gave land on which to build a Protestant mission, 
where the young might be instructed; also other land on 
which to build a hospital, open to people of all religions; 
and just within a few days I have given land in Upper Egypt 
for the erection of another Protestant mission.” 
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IREMINISCENCES. 





[BY MRS. M. M. H. HILLS.] 


(SeconD DECADE OF THE F. B. INDIA MIssION.) 


THE spring months in India are the hottest. Those of 
1853 were intensified by a drouth. Mrs. Phillips, in a com- 


munication written towards the last of May, said: ‘“ We are 
now, or ought to be, near the end of the most trying hot sea- 
son we have ever seen. Since last December, we have had 
but two showers, and those but slight. The earth has be- 
come like brick. The tanks are all either dry or the water 
putrid, and vegetation withers as if exposed to a scorching 
fire. So intense is the heat, that many of the bananas on 
our trees entirely dried away before they could ripen, leav- 
ing only the seed covered with the skin hanging to the 
branches. Early in the morning, we are obliged to close 
every door to exclude the wind, which is like the blast of the 
furnace, and which so withers our energies that we feel 
almost incapable of exertion. I often think if we can keep 
soul and body together till the rains come to our relief, we 
shall do well. The season for the early crop of rice is al- 
ready past, and the heavens are still like brass over our 
heads, with the exception of a few fleeting clouds, which seem 
to rise only to mock the thirst of man and beast. Should 
the drouth continue much longer, I fear that no grain will be 
raised this season. The distress and suffering that will fol- 
low such a failure cannot be imagined. 

“ During this unusually trying season, the cholera has been 
doing its work of death around us. In a village not a half- 
mile from our home, we are told that thirty persons have fal- 
len victims to this fearful scourge.” 


SANTIPORE.— The progress this new christian settlement 
was now making, greatly cheered the missionaries. Mr. 
Oliver, the East Indian convert, to whom when absent Mr. 
Phillips committed its charge, thus described it in a letter of 
May 21, 1853, to the Rev. E. Hutchins, corresponding secre- 


tary: ‘* Where, but nine months ago, the wild hog slept in 
security, and the graceful deer made her midnight lair ; where 
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the prowling tiger roamed in quest of prey, and where the 
grizzly black bear fearlessly dug for white ants; there, a 
neatly laid out village has arisen, and children sport where, a 
short time ago, the forest king crunched his loathsome meal. 

‘ We have now seven families and seven unmarried 
men from the school at Balasore, forming altogether a com- 
munity of about forty. The young men are meriahs,* and 
are objects of much interest. They live together in great 
harmony and affection, and form of themselves a kind of 
clique. In disposition they are cheerful, and on the alert to 
assist all and everybody. Daily social worship and a weekly 
prayer-meeting cheer us. A Sabbath school is held each 
Lord’s Day, and a day-school for children from our own and 
heathen villages has been opened. It is taught by Daniel P. 
Cilley, a Santal convert. Weekly visits to the markets have 
been kept up, where the Gospel is fearlessly proclaimed by 
Silas Curtis, native preacher, and Elias Hutchins, Santal 
convert.” 

Mrs. Phillips’ health demanding a change, and the fearful 
prevalence of cholera forbidding her to go to Balasore, she 
decided to spend a few days at the new settlement, which as 
yet she had not visited. Taking two of her little girls, Julia 
and Hattie, with her in her palanquin or palkee, she thus 


described her trip, in her letter of July gth: ‘‘ We left home 
at dawn on the 21st ult. . . . The palkee bearers at 
once commenced their hoo hoo, ha ha sing-song tone with a 
great deal of energy, and we began threading our way through 
jungles fragrant with flowers, and cheerful with singing birds, 
across paddy-fields, over hedges and ditches, now and then 
passing a native village which sent forth no small company 
of spectators in the shape of native children, many a one 
bearing on her hip one more helpless than herself, women 
with faces half covered, and gaping men but little better clad 
than the children, all of them with mouths and eyes dilated, 
to see the sahibana and her babiés. Just as we had passed 
the last yillage, we were overtaken by a troop of youngsters, 
headed by a good-looking lad of about fourteen, who, having 
taken the liberty to stop our bearers, came to the palkee 
door, and with a polite salam, began, in the most approved 





*The Khunds, that were set apart for human sacrifice, were called meriahs. 
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Oriental style, complimenting me with a long list of high- 
sounding titles, the meaning of which was, to stop then and 
there, and treat them with sweetmeats. Making a short reply, 
I desired the bearers to proceed. About eight o’clock, we 
found ourselves on the bank of the beautiful little stream 
that forms part of the boundary of our new settlement. 
Crossing it, we took a foot-path bordered on one side by a 
low, thick jungle, interspersed with flowering shrubs, and on 
the other by partially cleared land and _ newly-cultivated 
paddy-fields. We were soon joined by Mr. Oliver, who had 
kindly come out to welcome us, and at the end of a quarter 
of a mile, we reached the bungalow (thatched cottage). 
Palkee-traveling, as usual, gave me a fearful headache, which 
continued to increase through the day, till at night I could 
scarcely endure to rest it on a pillow. Next morning, while 
waiting for breakfast, I reconnoitered the bungalow, and 
quite admired its plan. It contains a dining-hall sixteen 
feet square, a sleeping-room, and a small room at each end of 
the house, with a bathing-room attached to one and a pantry 
to the other, and a nice wide veranda on each side. At 
present, it has neither floors nor doors — windows it never 
will have, but when completed, it will be very neat and con- 
venient, and capable of accommodating quite a party. Hav- 
ing breakfasted, I sent a general invitation to all our native 
children to favor me with a call. Soon I was surrounded by 
a number of smiling mothers, and a group of happy children, 
all of whom I was very glad to see. After a little chit-chat, 
Julia distributed sweetmeats among the children, and soon 
they took their leave, as I felt unable to talk or listen to con- 
versation. In the afternoon, I visited our village, number- 
ing ten houses on either side of a street fifty feet wide. Each 
house is surrounded by an enclosure 150 feet in length, by 
50 in width, in process of cultivation. I called on each fam- 
ily, and was glad to find all seemingly content and happy, 
and most of the houses giving evidence of the neatness and 
industry of their occupants. . 

‘*Long have we labored and prayed for the establishment of 
an asylum where those who forsake their idols for the ser- 
vice of the living God might worship under their own vines 
and fig-trees, with none to molest or make them afraid. 
Our Heavenly Father has heard our prayers, opened the 
hearts of many to second our efforts, and we are now per- 
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mitted to rejoice in the growing prospects of our Santipore, 
—city of peace—as we hope it will emphatically prove to be. 
Shall not this solitary wilderness be glad for the coming of 
the Lord, and this desert rejoice and blossom as the rose? 

“My calls being over, Mr. Oliver, our two little girls, and. 
myself went out for a stroll in the jungle. When about two 
hundred yards from the bungalow, we found the foot-prints of 
his royal highness, the Bengal tiger, which gave rise to an in- 
definite number of stories about tigers, bears, hyenas, etc., 
and by bed-time my imagination was peopled by the whole 
frightful train, and the door entrances to my sleeping apart- 
ment being secured by only thin bamboo mats, gave a vivid- 
ness to the vision which all my courage, aided by reason and 
judgment, failed to control. I heard in every rustling wind 
the approach of some savage inhabitant of the jungle, which 
kept me awake till weariness and sleep closed my eyes for a 
few moments, only to terrify and awaken me by dreams of 
some hideous monster. The night was long, almost be- 
yond endurance, but at length day did come, not only to my 
relief, but to shame me for my timidity. I got on much bet- 
ter during the remainder of my ten-days’ stay, and my health 
was improved by my visit, though I am still sadly lacking in 
energy. . . ‘ ‘ , , , ‘ ‘ 

“The news of the conversion of our dear boys not only 
compensates us for the pain of parting, but fills our hearts 
with love and gratitude to God, and causes us to feel more 
like trusting our remaining dear ones to his fatherly care. 
Our three older girls continue to suffer more or less from 
headache, which very much retards their studies. They 
ought not to remain in this country another season, but the 
way does not open as yet, either for sending or taking them 
home ourselves, and we must trust all in the hands of Him 
who thus far has watched over and cared for us and ours. 
We are still encouraged to believe that our three elder girls 
have given their hearts to the Saviour.” 


——_————————__—___ 


“Not as the world!” 
O words of consolation! 
O solace of the soul in tribulation! 
‘Peace unto you I leave, 
But not as gives the world my peace I give.” 
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PALESTINE AND THE JEWS. 





THE conversion of God’s chosen people, the Jews, is 
fraught with interest. But it seems strange that this people, 
through whom came to us the blessed Saviour, should need 
to be visited by the missionary,'and that the land where He 
lived anc taught should be a mission field. Christlieb thus 
refers to this subject: ‘‘Oh, that I must count this land also 
as a mission field! This land of promise, the apple of the 
eye of God and man, the birthplace of truth and freedom ; we 
would gladly place it before us as the garden of the Lord, 
wherein, as of old, the angels ascend and descend. But the 
crown has long since fallen from the head of the crown of 
lands, since it pressed the crown of thorns ‘upon the only 
sinless head.” 

Good authority tells us that there are about six and a half 
millions of Jews scattered over every land, six-sevenths of 
whom are dwelling among Christian nations, less than one- 
seventh among Mohammedan nations, and a small part in 
heathen lands, now considered to be growing less. A great 
change in their religion and social condition has taken place 
since the days of Mendelssohn, “the grandfather of the 
famous musician of the same name, who, in after years, not only 
devoted his art to marrying the noblest music to some of the 
sublimest passages in the Old and New Testaments, but also 
felt in his own soul the power of the Christian faith of which 
he made open profession.” The Jews had been shut out 
from participating in the government of Europe till this man 
encouraged them everywhere to knock for admission at the 
doors of state, and perfect civil equality has been granted to 
them, except in Russia, Spain, and Portugal. The effect has 
been to produce a melancholy indifference to a// religion. 

The fear of God and the hope of redemption for Israel is 
lessening among them, and skeptical belief gaining ground. 
They hope as a race to be exalted over all nations, and ¢hat 
will be the advent of the Messiah. 

The Afissionary News says that annually, throughout the 
world, upwards of 1,000 Jews are converted to Christianity ; 
during this century, at least 100,000 have been baptized. 

The first resident Protestant missionary in Jerusalem was 
the Rev. Levi Parsons, sent out by the American Board in 
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1820. The English church missionary society has main- 
tained a mission in Palestine for many years. The London 
Jews’ Society have a church on Mt. Zion, where services are 
conducted in English, German, and Hebrew. They have 
also a hospital. There is a strong movement of the race 
toward America, and the question of Jewish missions in this 
land is becoming one of great importance. 
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THE Story OF A BED-QUILT. 


[BY MRS. C. BE. K. DAVIS.] 


QUITE away from the noise of the town, in the middle of a 
wide field, stood a farm-cottage, shaded by a few old apple- 
trees and brightened by a few flowers that grew under the 
windows. It was a lonely place, and the owner rented it for 
a small sum to a widow who had six children to support. 
There was another inmate of the house besides the widow 
and her children. This was an aged colored woman, who 
was confined to her bed, and who had almost entirely lost 
the use of her limbs, and of her speech. Utterly without 
means to support herself, ‘‘ Aunt Nancy” would have been 
compelled to end her days at the poor-house, but for the 
charity of christian people who provided for her wants by 
securing a home for her with this poor widow and her family. 

These christian people would hardly have found out her 
need but for one woman, whom I will designate as Saint In- 
defatigable,* who made known the wants of the sufferer, whom 
she always called, with simple pathos, ‘Our aged colored sis- 
ter,” and always kept her in the minds of otherwise forget- 
ful members of Christ’s church. I doubt whether any one 
else would have hit upon the expedient that she did to aid in 
the work of supporting Aunt Nancy ; however this may be, it 
brings me to the story of the ‘‘ bed-quilt.” 

A certain minister who did the good work that God gave 
him to do with faithfulness and zeal, and long since entered 
into his rest, left behind him a widow, who still remains 
among the people with whom his life was passed. It hap- 
pened—no, we will not say it happened, for there is no 
chance in God’s world, but the thought presented itself to 
our saint above mentioned, while puzzling her brain to de- 
vise ways and means, that an album quilt might be made, 
which should be at the same time a testimonial to the minis- 
ter’s widow, and a means of beneficence to Aunt Nancy. It 
was a bright thought. There were scores of persons within 
a radius of ten miles who would doubiless cheerfully give 
their names and their quarters of a dollar for this double 
object, and our saint of half a century at once entered upon 
her mission with all the enthusiasm of sixteen. 








* Mrs. Amarancy Paine Sarle. 
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It would make too long a story were I to recount the par- 
ticulars of her travels from friend to friend, by street-cars and 
steam-cars, and by boat, and more than all, by the aid of her 
own two feet, which were tireless when bent on errands of 
kindness and mercy. It was a long labor, but two years and 
a half from the birth of the idea witnessed its accomplish- 
ment, and more than eight hundred names were waiting to be 
inscribed upon the album quilt. There were names of au- 
thors and artisans ; of poets and philanthropists ; of mer- 
chants and mechanics ; of members of Congress, mayors and 
governors ; of ministers, lawyers and physicians; names of 
women, old and young, white and black, rich and poor, each 
one of which represented at least twenty-five cents in money 
and a kindly thought of the poor old colored woman who lay 
helpless and suffering in the widow’s lonely home, miles away. 

The marking of this long catalogue was done by an old 
lady who had passed her three-score and ten years, but whose 
hand was still firm and steady ; and the piecing was done by 
a sister in the church, herself an invalid, and the quilting by 
two nimble-fingered young girls, for love’s sake; and our 
saint, who had watched its progress from stage to stage, re- 
joiced over its completion. 

But this was not the end of what the album quilt had to do 
for Aunt Nancy. An exhibition followed, in the vestry of the 
church, and more quarters came into the treasury, and it was 
found that more names could be added, and so our Saint In- 
defatigable, setting the fruitage of the quilt at one thousand 
names, began a fresh crusade, which was sure to succeed, for 
God blesses such work and such workers, 

Meanwhile the poor old colored sister lay upon her hum- 
ble bed, groaning forth the only two words that her palsied 
tongue could utter, “go ’way! go ’way!” which, as inter- 
preted by the widow who cared for her, expressed the yearn- 
ing of her soul for release. We know not God’s wise plan 
in thus continuing a life which, humanly speaking, was shorn 
of every joy, and whose season of service was past, but of 
this we are sure, that the poverty and helplessness of Aunt 
Nancy brought to fair blossom many buds of charity that 
otherwise would have blighted, and taught many a lesson of 
patient continuance in well-doing to impulsive and inconstant 
souls. 


No pen can describe the sufferings of poor old Aunt Nancy 
during those last weeks of her life. Her body was worn to a 
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skeleton and covered with putrifying sores ; her limbs were 
drawn out of shape; consciousness was gone; the power of 
voluntary motion gone also; more loathsome than Lazarus 
at the gate of Dives, she was yet happier than Lazarus, be- 
cause tenderly cared for by the faithful widow whose charge 
she had been for three years, and provided with every need- 
ful thing by christian friends. 

Release came aft last, on the last day of June, and those 
who had known of her wretched condition fervently thanked 
God that the poor pilgrim had entered into rest. She had 
lived, as it is supposed, more than one hundred years, having 
been old enough, according to her own account, ‘* to wind 
quills and pick berries”’ on the dark day of 1780. Her life 
was spent in hard labor and poverty, and little of brightness 
shone upon it, until there dawned upon her soul the con- 
sciousness that she had a Father in heaven who cared for her, 
and a Christ who had died for her. Her funeral was from 
the church, of which she had long been a member. Careful 
hands robed the poor body for the burial ; kind, sisterly fin- 
gers wreathed flowers for the coffin, and she was laid away 
to rest, in accordance with her own wish, in the Indian burial 
ground, there to await the quickening touch of Him who 
shall clothe this mortal with immortality. 

Three months later, there was a pleasant gathering of 
many of the old friends of Elder Martin Cheney at the house 
of his widow, on which occasion the quilt of a thousand 
names, having realized a sum of four hundred dollars, was 
publicly presented to her by our Saint Indefatigable, whose 
satisfaction at the prosperous issue of her enterprise was de- 


lightful to behold. And thus ended this work of love. 
OLNEYVILLE, R. I. 





“In our later naval history,no name has a brighter 
lustre than that of the late Admiral Foote. When in Siam 
he invited the royal dignitaries to a dinner on his vessel. As 
they took seats at the table the admiral, as was his custom, 
asked a blessing. The king, in surprise, said he thought 
only missionaries did that. ‘ True,’ was the admiral’s reply : 
‘but every Christian is a missionary.’” 





It is safer that our wealth should be paid us in heaven, our 
own country, than here, where we are but strangers, wayfaring 
for a season. — Paul Baynes. 
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IMMEDIATE NEEDS OF THE INDIA MISSION. 


[This important paper was presented by Mrs. Hills on Friday, August 18, at the New 
Exgland Convention, held at Ocean Park, Me. ‘The facts presented should receive most 
careful attention.) 

THE Master, at one time, after a season of wearisome 
labors, said to his disciples, ‘Come ye apart into a desert 
place and rest a while.” Earnest workers in our own coun- 
try, where the heated term is so short, believe that they can 
live longer and do better service after a period of long, con- 
tinuous toil, for a season of change and rest. If, in our tem- 
perate climate, change and rest are found so needful and 
helpful, how vastly more so must they be to the toilers on the 
burning plains of India, where the intense heat for long 
months is so continued and unremitting? We think all are 
agreed in regard to the absolute necessity of rest and change 
as a condition for the long continuance of the health and 
lives of our India toilers. The question is, as to the best 
way they can secure this rest and change. 

We pay our missionaries barely living salaries. Extra ex- 
pense to them is a serious matter. We have not yet so much 
of the missionary spirit as to keep our treasury so fult as 
even at all times to prevent short remittances, much less to 
furnish the society with funds so that it can pay any extras. 
Formerly a sea-voyage seemed the only alternative to gain a 
change of climate. Now, a completed railway from Calcutta 
to Darjeeling, a town of over go,000 inhabitants, nestling near 
the eternal snows, will in twenty-four hours transport our 
missionaries from the first-named city to a bracing, salubri- 
ous, invigorating atmosphere. ‘ Where,” says Mrs. J. L. 
Phillips, ** children going there for only a few months come 
down on the plains as rosy as New England children. It has 
done wonders for both Mrs. Bacheler and my husband.” 
But she continues, ‘‘ House rent and board are both so ex- 
pensive, that nothing but dire necessity can make us feel 
that we can afford it.” All that a man hath will he give for 
his life. So when that seems trembling in the balance, our 
missionaries flee to the mountains, taking with them the in- 
dispensables for housekeeping, and board themselves in 
hired rooms as economically as sanitary laws will permit. 
Even then, necessity obliges them to limit their stay to a 
brief period. O,that our Foreign Missionary Society had 
a retreat furnished with housekeeping indispensables among 
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those blessed, health-giving hills, where, when enfeebled by 
disease, or prostrated by the enervating heat of the plains, 
our missionaries could resort, relieved of the burden and ex- 
pense of transporting their household goods, and with no 
fear of the accumulation of rent expense to shorten their 
needed stay! Thus months ago spoke more hearts than one. 
It would cost money, how much they did not know. That 
our Foreign Missionary Society, with the incubus of a 
debt hanging upon it like a mill-stone, and its present urgent 
imperious obligation to reenforce the mission at the earliest 
possible moment, was in no condition to engage in any en- 
terprise incurring additional expense. The Woman’s Mis- 
sionary board, with its small constituency, had, at present, all 
it could do to meet its appropriations. To divert anything 
from the sources that supplied these treasuries would be sui- 
cidal, and therefore not to be thought of. Still the vision of 
such a resting-place, like Banquo’s ghost, “would not down” 
at their bidding. It haunted both sieeping and waking 
hours. Was it the dear Lord, who, while on earth evinced 
such tender sympathy for his wearied disciples as he said to 
them, ‘“‘Come ye apart . . . and rest awhile,” that was 
moving some hearts in this matter?” Itseemedso. Indi- 
viduals, unknown to each other, sent letters of inquiries to 
the missionaries. Some of the answers were couched in al- 
most ecstatic language, so transporting was the thought ; 
others said the plan was practicable, very practicable, and 
not in the least visionary. But it would cost — probably 
some thousands of dollars — could not tell how much — 
everything at Darjeeling was expensive—they would try 
to secure and send an estimate of the probable cost. 

It was thought that if the subject, meanwhile, could be 
properly understood, the funds might be secured without 
drawing away one dollar from the contributions that would 
come into the mission treasuries. It was believed there were 
chords in some hearts hitherto untouched that would respond 
to this call and hasten to create a fund to be sacredly used 
for this purpose. 

Perhaps some one whom God had blessed with wealth, 
whose home the death-angel had visited, might be moved to 
make a memorial offering in the form of a missionary sani- 
tarium, or at least to contribute so largely as to have the 
right to give it a name. So the matter was presented for 
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consideration through the S/ar, and has brought both public 
and private responses. One of the latter was from a Con- 
gregationalist brother, saying, “ If the matter reaches a head 
within a couple of years, you may expect $100 from me in 
aid of the project.” A sister in Michigan wrote, “ My hus- 
band and myself will pay $25, and would rather pay more 
than not to have it a success.”’ She continues, “ We do not 
know how much such an institution would cost, but be it 
what it may, I am sure it can be raised in this way, and we 
all be the happier for it.” 

Our missionaries, in their visit to Darjeeling last Febru- 
ary, made earnest efforts to find a site for a sanitarium, 
‘¢ walking ” Mrs. J. L. Phillips said, ‘* miles and miles, but 
found every one that was for sale so fabulously dear” that 
they could not advise its purchase. Cases, however, occur 
from time to time, where individuals wishing to leave will 
sell at reasonable prices. This was their hope, and they 
engaged a friend to be on the lookout for such an oppor- 
tunity. 

“ But the thought,” said Mrs. Phillips, ** that so many are 
heartily planning a sanitarium, and taking such a lively inter- 
est in our comfort and well being. is exceedingly grateful to 
us, and a spur to our flagging spirits. It draws the home 
people very near to us, and makes us feel that they are on 
the eve of adopting a wiser policy than heretofore, and we 
are only too thankful that the subject is being agitated. Even 
though there should not be an opening in Darjeeling within 
our reach, yet after new laborers get here, some plan will be 
devised by which they can take proper vacations, like home 
teachers, and not be obliged to drag sick, fevered, over- 
worked, well-nigh inanimate clay about, as some of us do. It 
doesn’t pay in any sense. The heathen demand the strong- 
est teachers the world affords.” 

One thing, however, is becoming painfully obvious. If, as 
a denomination, we do not immediately arouse ourselves, 
pastors and people, and courageously, earnestly, and perse- 
veringly set about the work of reénforcing our Indian mis- 
sion, we shall not long have any missionaries to need a san- 
itarium. Do we not know that one of its strong pillars was 
removed when that glorious woman, Miss Crawford, was 
called up to higher service? We mourn, but we know little 
of the deep sorrow, of the grief of the hearts of those that 
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are left, nor how heavily the added burden presses upon 
them.’ The flock at Jellasore that our sister had guarded 
with such tender care, was not to be left alone among the 
heathen wolves. So one of the toilers at Midnapore, where 
all were overworked, must leave her burden for other shoul- 
ders, at least for aseason. If Dr. Bacheler and family have 
to leave, as they soon may, then the care of the Midnapore 
Station, with its Bible School, its Santal Training-School, its 
printing-press, its church, its zenana work, its Ragged 
Schools, and its Industrial School, to say nothing of the new 
outlying churches, must devolve on Dr. J. L. Phillips and 
wife and Miss Hooper. How long can their mortal frames 
endure the strain? I sometimes wonder that our Foreign 
Mission committee do not issue one loud, continuous bugle- 
call for men and money, till the pastors and their people are 
awakened to the present threatening exigencies of our mis- 
sion. ‘True, they have published statements of its present 
aspects, but who have laid their statements to heart? How 
many pastors have laid its condition before their people, and 
called them to the rescue? How many have pleaded with 
God, both in public and private, that He would thrust forth 
the needed laborers? Said the heroic woman of Jellasore, 
shortly before her ascension, “I should like to see the peo- 
ple of this denomination this very minute, and ask them 
what they mean to say to the lost heathen in the great day of 
judgment.” A pertinent question, indeed. 

Not one man, as yet, that we know of, is offering himself 
to go tothe field. Does not this painful fact call loudly for a 
season of humiliation and prayer throughout our denomina- 
tion? Less than two years since, it was my privilege to 
attend the annual meeting of the American Board. A great 
call for laborers had come before them, and there was much 
evident distress because they were not. It was even pro- 
posed by one of the speakers, that the Board should lay 
hands on young men and call them to the work. Mighty 
prayers were offered, and how wonderfully has that God who 
said that He will be sought unto to do the things He prom- 
ises, answered their prayers. How their theological schools 
have been stirred by an outpouring of the missionary spirit, 
and how their graduates are laying themselves on the mis- 
sionary altar. It is published that seventeen of the last grad- 
uating class of Princeton Theological School have offered 
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themselves for service in the missionary field. God delights 
to answer heartfelt, earnest, persistent prayer, and when we 
thus pray for our mission, we shall see similar results. 


HAVE WE DonE ALL WE Can? 


BY MRS. V. G. RAMSEY. 

WE are rapidly approaching the close of our financial year, 
and the making up of our accounts is an event that those who 
feel the importance of our work, regard with deep concern. 
We have faithful laborers who are toiling under a burning 
sun, who are braving the terrors of a malarious climate, that 
they may tell the story of the cross to the benighted and per- 
ishing daughters of India, and they look to us for support. 
Shall we fail to meet our obligations to them? Oh the shame, 
the sin, of such a failure! Shall we be able, not only to 
meet these obligations, but will the increasing liberality of 
our sisters prove to us that God is calling us to enlarge our 
work? What the summing up of our accounts will show is 
a question that ought to interest every woman in our churches, 
and every one ought to feel, that she is personally responsible 
for the result. 

I beseech you, my sister, who read these lines, to ask your- 
self the question, on your knees before God, whether you 
have done all you ought to do. Perhaps you are a member 
of a woman’s society and pay the usual two cents a week, 
and feel that you have done all your duty. I will not say 
you have not, but I beg you to consider well whether God has 
not given you ability to do more. 

Perhaps you are not a member of a society, and because 
there is no organization in your church you are excusing 
yourself, and have done nothing. If this beso I entreat you, 
by all your obligations as a Christian woman, to help in this 
woman’s work forwoman. Remembering how the Gospel has 
crowned your own womanhood with blessings of infinite value, 
have pity on our sisters who are sitting among their dumb 
idols and who look imploringly to us for help. If there is no 
woman’s society in your church try what your influence can 
do towards forming one; or, if that is impossible, be an aux- 
iliary yourself. Youcan help according to your ability. With 
the Bible in your hand do not say you will do nothing to 
save the souls that are perishing for lack of knowledge. 
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CorRRESPONDENCE. 


THE VACANT PLACE AT JELLASORE. 
[fROM MRS. S. P. BACHELER.] 
IT seems strange to be here and not see the face and hear 
the voice of our dear sister Crawford, — I cannot say our aé- 
parted sister, for everything here is full of her. Her hand- 


’ marks, and foot-prints, and impress, and, I sincerely believe, 


her very presence, pervade every place here. Her flowers, 
ferns, and other plants, which she called her “ children,” seem 
to have had her hand on them to-day. The school, and every- 
thing else goes on like clock-work, as if her hand had just 
wound it up. Yesterday (Saturday) morning the little girls 
who were appointed to sweep the lawn in front of the house 
came of themselves at the set hour, each one going to her 


.own sly nook where her little broom was kept, and then all 


in a regular row sweeping their winnows of the dirt, then 
with baskets carrying away the whole to the place where it 
had always been put, to change into leaf-mould. And so with 
everything. It is impossible to realize that she is not now, 
as always, the life and mover of all around. 

But there is her grave, under a beautiful young tree close 
to the chapel,— and here is her room next to mine, closed 
up and sealed with the government seal. And everything 
about the house, that her dear hands have been handling for 
more than twenty years, are all marked with the government 
mark. She must be here,—I feel it— and yet we have lost 
her palpably, and we mourn for a dear lost one. Not only 
has the work here and the vicinity around lost a strong 
worker and friend, but each member of the mission is spe- 
cially bereaved, for she had a true, warm heart for each one. 

She was translated from her post, her chosen field, and as 
far as we can judge, unexpectedly to herself. How sweetly 
fragrant is her memory and her influence! 

Let the prayers of all the friends of our mission go up for 
her successor, that she may be like Joshua, “strong and of 


good courage.” 
JELLASORE, May 21, 1882, 





[The following letter is one of a series which Dr. Nellie Phillips is writing to the 
societies in Ohio which support her in her work. It was not intended for publication, 
but it contains so pleasant a description of her home, that we have begged it, that all may 
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enjoy what our Ohio sisters are privileged to do. Our thanks are due to Mrs. Durgin, 
sister of Miss Phillips, for permission to use the letter.] 


DANTOON, June 14, 1882. 

DEAR FRIENDs OF OnIO: You are constantly receiving, in 
the Morning Star and HELPER, reports of our mission work 
written by those who have been longer engaged in it than I, 
and hence are better prepared to write; for this reason I 
have thought you might be pleased to have me tell you some- 
thing of the country itsed/f and our way of living— many of 
those little things which seldom find their way into print, but 
which strike a new comer as being especially strange. If I 
ever attempt to do this it must be at once, for I see that 
already many sights which at first were full of novelty have 
become quite commonplace. 

First, let me say that unless I distinctly state the opposite, 
what I write will refer only to this locality, and should you 
hear any one give a description of India life quite unlike my 
own, please do not do either him or me the injustice to think 
that either has spoken falsely. The fact is, India is a vast 
country, inhabited by many different races, its people speak- 
ing more thana score of languages, and one should no sooner 
expect different accounts to agree in detail, than to expect a 
man from Ohio and another from California to tell precisely 
the same story of their homes in the United States. 

You will find the name of this village, Dantoon, marked on 
our mission map about half way from Balasore to Midnapore. 
It is a heathen town, mother and I being the only white in- 
habitants. Our nearest neighbor now is Mr. Coldren, at 
Santipore, seven miles away. 

In my last letter to you I promised in this to describe my 
home. First, I must tell you what itis not. The house we 
live in is neither brick, stone, nor wood. It is destitute of 
anything that could properly be called a window, and there is 
not a pane of glass in the whole house. There are no shin- 
gles on the roof, no planks in the floor. I could probably 
hold in my two hands all the nails that were used in building 
it, and it has no chimney, for we have neither stove nor fire- 
place. 

But “what is it?”’ you are asking. Surely some one must 
have guessed, for what is more common, the world over, than 
mud? When we wish to speak very politely of it we say, 
sun-dried brick, which means simply that the mud was 
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moulded and dried defore it was put into the wall instead of 
after. After drying, these bricks are laid in mud as bricks 
at home are laid in mortar. 

Our house, then, has mud walls, a thatched vee, a floor of 
solid masonry finished off with a smooth, durable cement, 
and the ceilings are nothing more than unbleached sheeting 
stitched together, stretched over the rooms and fastened on 
the top of the wall, thus separating the room below from the 
ugly frame-work of ‘the roof above. 

This is our house as it seems within, and at a distance it 
has the appearance of a large heap of straw carefully stacked, 
having its edges resting on a row of very low white pillars. 

Now don’t, I pray you, imagine we are stifling in one of 
those little mud huts, such as you have seen in pictures from 
Africa or India. The extreme heat of the country would 
make such a thing unsafe for foreigners, and the comparatively 
light expense of building makes it umnecessary. Mud, bam- 
boo, and straw are cheap building materials ; wages also 
are very low, a common workman is paid only five cents a 
day, while the wages for ské//ed laborers (I use that word 
with much hesitation), such as carpenters and masons, is 
twice that amount. ‘Therefore, though our house is mud, it 
is not a hut. It contains five large rooms, and is one story 
high. The rooms are very light and airy, for the walls, which 
are nearly fifteen feet high, are whitewashed, and each room 
has an outside door measuring 7 feet by 4, which answers 
the double purpose of door and window, and, except in case 
of excessive heat or heavy rain, is kept open wide from one 
year’s end to another. ‘These doors are made like our win- 
dow blinds at home (except that the work is very rough and 
has an unfinished look), hence we can never shut our 
house any closer than you could at home if you were to 
take out all your glass windows and simply close the blinds. 
Some India houses have a second set of doors, the inside 
ones of glass, as at home. We suffer no especial inconvenience 
from doing without them, however, as we always want plenty 
of air, and the wide veranda with its low roof keep out the 
rain which, otherwise, the wind would drive through the 
shutters. 

It may seem strange to you that we should build of mud 
rather than of other material. The reason of this is easily 
given. The country all about here is under cultivation, and 
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for miles around there could not be enough wood found to 
burn brick, to say nothing of building. And a frame house, 
however well built, would probably not stand a year against 
the ravages of the white ants; even now we must be con- 
stantly on the watch to keep them from eating the furniture 
and the door frames. Stone also is as scarce as wood. 

Our furniture is of the simplest sort, and with the excep- 
tion of chairs, bookcase, and a few other pieces, was made 
by a native carpenter who learned all he knows of his trade 
from mother. 

We have no carpets, but in their places use a kind of grass 
matting, made by the natives, which is cool and pretty, and 
so cheap that the largest floor in the house was covered at 
an expense of about two dollars. 

When I compare my home with some of the cosy, comfort- 
able ones I have seen in America, it seems quite plain and 
empty ; not so, however, when I look at it through the eyes of 
these natives who see here for the first time the home of a 
white family. I think I enjoy their visits quite as much as 
they do themselves. 

Their faces are a study; curiosity, wonder, admiration, 
one following another over their features, but oftenest, per- 
haps, I see on their faces a look which shows a perfect 
ecstasy of delight, and which says as plainly as words, ‘‘ Ah, 
what am J, that it should be my fate to look upon all this 
beauty!” Poor creatures. I donot wonder at their delight 
when I think of the dark, filthy hovels they live in themselves. 

My work is constantly increasing, Iam beginning to wonder 
where my time is coming from for the-study of either Bengali 
or medicine. ‘To-day I had eighty patients, and was obliged 
to turn away others from want of time to attend to them. 

They seem very thankful for such help as I am able to 
give them, and I have great hopes that if I have wisdom to 
conduct this work rightly, it will result in a higher benefit 
to many of them than the temporary relief of their sufferings. 
In this matter my hope rests no more on my own labor than 
on your prayers. Most sincerely your sister, 

NELLIE PHILLIPS. 


TO THE SECRETARIES OF MISSION SOCIETIES. 


DEAR SISTERS: Permit me to say a word to you at this 
time, not to dictate to you, but to stir up your mind by way 
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of remembrance. You know our annual meeting is near at 
hand, and it is very desirable that a full report of our work 
shall be made. In order that this may be done, every one of 
you has something to do zmmediately. The secretaries of aux- 
iliaries must not fail to send their reports to the Q. M. secre- 
taries. The Q. M. secretaries must not fail to report just 
what has been done during the year, to the district secreta- 
ries; and the district secretaries must remember that the 
home secretary is entirely dependent on them for the mate- 
rials for her report to the society and to the public. If 
every one of you would feel that the completeness and _ in- 
terest of that report depended on your action, I am sure you 
would not fail to do your part. If you could feel how much 
inconvenience and perplexity the home secretaries have suf- 
fered in years past for the want of these reports, I know you 
would not fail. Let us try to have complete reports. 


Mrs. V. G. RAMSEY, Home Secretary. 





PERSONAL ITEMS. 


AT the present time Miss Hattie Phillips is having the care 
of the Orphanage at Jellasore. This leaves vacant the impor- 
tant place in the Bible School at Midnapore. We will not fail 
to remember her constantly, and pray for grace and strength 
for her in this hour of her need. And, at the same time, 
shall we not ask God to open the way whereby the persons 
He would have to continue the work at Jellasore shall be 
brought forward. It is surely too much to expect one woman 
to hold this post, as did Miss Crawford. 


Every one will feel deep regret and sympathy that Mrs. 
Burkholder is in poor health. She is now receiving medical 
care in a hospital at Darjeeling. 


Mrs. Libbie Cilley Griffin has been visiting some of the 
churches in Canada, hoping to interest them in mission work. 


Miss Smith, of Michigan, has been accepted by the Parent 
Board as a medical missionary to India. The hope is that 
she may be able to sail sometime during the fall. 


We most sincerely thank our many friends for their expres- 
sions of tender sympathy for us. They have brought refresh- 
ment like cups of cool water during these first days of our 
affliction. 
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SUBJECTS OF MISSION STUDY. 


1882. 

January — India. Jury — China. 
FEBRUARY — The Freedmen. AuGustT — Japan. 
MarRcH— Woman’s Missionary | SEPTEMBER— Turkey. 

Societies. OcrosBEeR — Syria and Palestine. 
APRIL — Medical Missions. NOVEMBER — Home Missions. 
May — Africa. DECEMBER — India. 
Jung — The Indians. 





THOUGH we are none too familiar with our own mission 
fields, it will be profitable, as well as interesting, to study care- 
fully as may be, the work of other mission societies in the 
countries noted for study during these two months. It will 
give an impetus to our thoughts and purposes, and a more 
clear and comprehensive view of the progress of Christianity 
among the nations, some of which, though called Christian, 
are ignorant of its elevating and saving power. 

While there may not be so much of exploration and ad- 
venture attending the early history as of missions among 
savage people, yet Paul’s experiences of “perils and weari- 
ness” will be found to be often repeated. To get a clear 
idea of Turkey is difficult. It is called “a conglomerate 
of races, languages, and religions,” embracing as it does, 
Turkey in Asia, Turkey in Europe, and we may say, includ- 
ing Egypt, Turkey in Africa. 

The first of modern missions in Turkey was undertaken 
by the American Board among the Armenians in 1830, and 
with its valuable assistants, the Woman’s Boards of that de- 
nomination (Congregationalist), still has the leading part in 
evangelizing Turkey. The literature which this Board has 
published is rich and valuable, forming almost a library in 
itself. The Methodists have missions in Bulgaria. The mis- 
sion in Syria is more particularly under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Board, being transferred by the American in 1870. 

For reference are: The Gospel in all Lands, August and Octo- 
ber, 1881; Missions tn Turkey, by Rev. S. C. Bartlett, D. D.; Ten 
Years on the Euphrates, by Rev. C. H. Wheeler; Missions and 
Science, by Dr. Laurie; History of the Missions of A. B. C. F. M. 
to the Oriental Churches, 2 vols., by Dr. Anderson; volumes of 
the Missionary Herald and Life and Light ; Among the Turks, 4 


Cyrus Hamlin, pv. v.; Daughters of Armenia, by Mrs. C. 
heeler; Romance of Missions, Miss Maria West; The Koran, the 
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Testimony tt Bears to the Holy Scriptures; ; republished by Pott, 
Young & Co., New York; J/slam and tts Founder; volumes of 
the Foreign Missionary and Woman's Work for Woman (Presby- 
pcg Women of the Orient, by R. C. Houghton; Syrian Home 
Life, by Rev. H. H. Jessup, p. p., published by Dodd & Mead; 
Women of the Arabs, same author and publisher; Light on the 
Dark River; The Missionary Sisters; The Land and the Book, 
or Biblical Illustrations drawn from the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, by Dr. Thompson. 





RESOLUTIONS. 





[The following resolutions, prepared by Mrs. A. C. Hayes, were adopted at the close 
of the service which commemorates the death of our Lord, observed in the Temple, at 
Ocean Park, August 6th.] 

WHEREAS, The Lord has taken unto himself our beloved and 
revered missionary, Miss Lovina Crawford, 

RESOLVED, That while we deeply lament her departure on ac- 
count of India’s loss and our own, we rejoice that such a woman 
has lived; that, according to her desire, she passed at once from 
her labor to her rest; and that we, with all the church of God, are 
left enriched by the inheritance of her example. 

RESOLVED, That we will lift up our hearts in praise to Him who 
endowed, called and sent forth this grand, humble, believing 
woman into the wilderness of his vineyard, and enabled her, during 
allher long and toilsome life in India, to bear ever fresh and glad 
testimony that his satisfying fellowship, his loving faithfulness, is 
better than life to his child who cheerfully consecrates that life to 
the service of others, and that to such a child, even in the most ar- 
duous labors and under however perilous, lonely and revolting 
conditions, He makes strength, peace, and gladness to abound. 

RESOLVED, That we recognize among the lessons that God has 
given us in her life, by which we should profit, this one —that 
notwithstanding her consecration, her absorbing purpose to help 
in giving the Gospel to the heathen, and her eminent fitness for the 
service in which she lived and died, she would not have offered her- 
self for that service had she not received suggestion and encourage- 
ment: so we learn that it devolves on some one to say to humble, 
consecrated and waiting souls, ‘‘ It seems goed to the Holy Ghost 
and to us that you be set apart to this work.” 

RESOLVED, That we do humbly acknowledge the deep debt of 
love which binds us to give our united and cordial sympathy, our 
thought, our prayers, and the fruits of our labor to that cause to 
which she, whose obligation was only the same as ours, gave her 
all. 

RESOLVED, That we to-day pledge ourselves anew to the Head of 
the Church and to our surviying missionaries, to pray for, to seek 
and send the needed reénforcement to that mission field, for the 
care of which God and the universal church holds us responsible. 
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The following plan is so excellent, and can be so easily adopted 
by the treasurers of our own auxiliaries, that we copy it entire, 
gratefully acknowledging indebtedness to Miss Pearson, a confer- 
ence secretary in the Western Branch of the M. E. Woman's Mis- 
sionary Society, for it, as published in the Heathen Woman’s Friend. 

Among the excellent suggestions prefacing the blanks are these : 
‘‘In each auxiliary there should be, at least, five lists of officers 
and members: the first in the hands of the president; second, 
recording secretary; third, corresponding secretary; fourth, treas- 
urer; and fifth, chairman of literary committee. It is a good plan 
for each officer to have a blank book in which she herself, and for 
her own convenience as well as the good of the work, may keep a 
record of all business items connected with the society, so that she 
can tell atany time the condition of the finances of her auxiliar 
what the money raised is used for; who are subscribers to the 
magazine; who are life members, etc. A two-quire blank rol 
six by eight inches, costing twenty cents, will meet the needs of 
nearly if not all auxiliaries. One dollar of the Home Fund in- 
vested will be found to pay. Try it sisters, please, for a year at 
least. I would that not only ‘ what our hands find to do’ ‘should 
be done ‘with our might,’ but also systematically.” That Home 
Fund ne to our Incidental Fund will be readily understood. 
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Donations. Money sent to Treasury. 





Apr. 25 |Paid dues.........- $16.50 
Mrs. Royce, L. M...5.70 
In this space put Mi. cee cove ccs voce 4005 
Sale of Bag..... 0 0000350 


name of donor, and 
how money is to be 


applied. 


























On page 5 put date and amount of each order sent, stating as per sample given, whether 
money was dues, donations, or otherwise applied for support of any special work. If for 
life membership, state also. 
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MAINE, 


The Woman’s Auxiliary Societies of Foreign Missions of York County 
Quarterly Meeting offer the following resolutions in token of their love 
and respect for the memory of the late Miss Lovina Crawford (for thirty 
years a missionary to India), who died at Jellasore, April 16, 1882: 

Whereas, God in his providence has seen fit to remove by death one 
of our oldest and most efficient workers in our foreign field — Miss 
Lovina Crawford ; therefore 

Resolved, That, while we deeply mourn our loss, we will thank God 
for the example of her consecrated life and peaceful death, and will pray 
most fervently that her mantle and a double portion of her spirit may 
rest on some young sister, who shall take up the work where she laid it 
down, and carry it on to even greater victory. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with our little band of patient 
workers in a foreign land, and will pray that the sad bereavements of the 
past year may be sanctified to them, and also to us, ina deeper consecra- 
tion to the work of missions, and more earnest prayers ‘‘that the Lord 
of the harvest send forth more laborers into his harvest.’’ 

Resolved, That these resolutions be forwarded to the MISSIONARY 
HELPER for publication. 


The South Parsonsfield auxiliary gave a concert on Sunday evening, 
- 2d. The exercises were conducted by the president, Mrs. R. Bur- 
ank, whose heart and hand are always ready for every good work. A 
letter from Miss Mary Bacheler was read by the secretary. There were 
several select readings, and an interesting Scripture exercise, conducted 
by the vice-president, Mrs. J. Burnham. A poem, “‘ Tribute to Miss 
Crawford,” was written and read by Mrs. Seth Chellis. There were 
also recitations by the children, and a dialogue, ‘‘ Going to Persia,’’ by 
several young ladies. Excellent music was furnished by the choir. 
We hope that the interest manifested in the concert will give courage 
and inspiration to us all. Mrs. S. J. CHENEY, Secretary. 


- Mrs, O, E, Savage, secretary of the Anson Q. M. Society, reports a 
meeting held at New Portland on Saturday evening of the June session 
of the Quarterly Meeting. Mrs. Butts is the president, who conducted 
theexercises. Reports from each of the four auxiliaries were presented by 
the secretary. The children had a part in the exercises, adding much to 
their interest. The removal by death of Miss Crawford from her work in 
the mission field in India, was the sad topic which received attention. 
Extracts from her letters were read, and the description of her last days, as 
given by Mrs. Hills in the Morning Star, was alsoread. Mr. Penney, of 
Augusta, bore tribute in fitting words to her character and her work, 
and resolutions expressive of regret at her removal, of sympathy with 
the toilers, praying that God’s grace may sustain them, and that He will 
send forth laborers into the whitened fields, were unanimously adopted. 
It was a profitable meeting. 


4 
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MICHIGAN. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary 
Society, in connection with the Y. M., was held in Wixom, on the even- 
ing of June 3, Mrs. A. M. Lord, president, in the chair. 

The fine church, which has just been repaired and handsomely re- 
newed, inside and outside, was well filled. How the missionary spirit 
seemed to pervade the very air, as the choir and whole congregation 
rose and sang ‘‘ From Greenland’s icy mountains.’’ ~ 

The Rev. J. B. Drew offered the opening prayer, which was followed 
by a missionary anthem by the choir. 

The annual report of the secretary and treasurer was read, as follows: 

Present number of Auxiliaries, 41; members, 469; children’s bands, 
4; subscribers for the HELPER, 200. Money raised- during the year, 
$726.75; for Home Missions, $224.45; Foreign Missions, $316.20 ; 
Education Society, $56.77. This summary was made from the partial 
reports that were gathered from our Q. M. secretaries during the year. 

Our president gave an appropriate opening address, which was a 

strong appeal for more earnestness in the work — more of the missionary 
spirit. Mrs. Roake, of Wixom, read a good practical essay on ‘‘ Who 
shall be great,” written by Mrs. Jennie West, of Fairfield, bringing out 
the wonderful truth that while in the primitive age man’s way to be 
great was by ruling, it has been revealed through Christ that God’s way 
to be great is by serving. Mrs. S. H. Johnson read an excellent paper 
on general missionary work. ‘‘ Plenty to do,” a stirring song, was sung 
by the vocal company. Mrs. M.M. Koon read an essay on ‘‘ The foreign 
element among us,”’ bearing particularly upon the political and religious 
aspects of the Chinese question. 
_ Mrs, Whitney, of Jackson, gave a short, animated talk on ‘‘ How to 
interest children in missions,” deducing the facts she presented from 
that best of resources, her own practical experience and observation. 
She also read some fitting words in memory of Miss Crawford. 

The exercises were happily closed by a few spontaneous remarks from 
the Rev. E. M. Corey. ‘‘On the Shoals” concluded the exercises of 
the evening, save that lively and interesting one of taking up a general 
collection, which result was $12.19. This sum was handed over to the 
treasurer of the Y. M., A. E. Wilson, of Lansing. 

feeting closed in due form. M. M. Koon, Dist. Sec. 


IOWA. 


‘* Our last missionary meeting exceeded in interest any we have yet 
had. The programme was nearly the following: Singing; prayer by C. 
H. True; introductory remarks by Rev. N. W. Bixby; recitation by 
Carrie Bixby; reading the account of Miss Crawford’s last days, by 
Mrs. C. H. True; sketch of the life of Rev. J. M. Brewster, by Rev. 
L. E. Bixby; resolutions on the death of Miss Crawford and Mr. 
Brewster, presented by N. W. Bixby, and adopted by the society; re- 
citation, Ernest True; Plea for our State Home Mission, by C, H. 
True; a tribute to the memory of Mrs, Ruby Bixby (who was really a 
missionary in Iowa a good many years), by Mrs. Maria Huntington. 
Singing and some voluntary remarks were interspersed through the ex- 
ercises. The amount of money raised was $3.36. This was one of our 
regular meetings, held on a week-day afternoon, in a busy time, and ata 
private house,” Mrs, C. H. TRUE, Secretary. 





Children’s Niche. 


Children’s Hiche. 


THE LITTLE BUILDERS. 


| Building in vast China, too, 

Living temples rise to view ; 
‘Building in Japan as well, 

Ah, what stories we could tel! ! 
Building on dark Afric’s shore, 
That there may be slaves no more: 
Building in the Turk’s doomed land 
For Armenia’s scattered band. 


ITTLE builders all are we, 
Builders for eternity ; . 
Children of the Mission Bands, | 
Working with our hearts and 
hands, 
Building temples for our King 
By the offerings we bring. 
Living temples He doth raise, 
Filled with life, and light, and | On Mount Lebanon’s fair heights, 
praise. | By our many gathered mites; 
One by one the stones we lay, Where the Nile’s sweet waters pour, 
Building slowly day by day ; Building all the wide world o’er ; 
Building by our love are we, And one day our eyes shall see, 
In the lands beyond the sea; In a glad eternity, 
Building by each thoughtand prayer | ** Living stones” we helped to bring 
For the souls that suffer there ; For the palace of our King. 


Building in the Hindu land, — Maria A. West, Constantinople. 
Where the idols are as sand. 


THE WAY THE BIBLE WAS USED IN A TURK- 
ISH SHOP. 


A GooD many years ago there was a man in Turkey who 
had in his possession what he thought was a very precious 
thing. It was a Bible which he had bought at the town of 
B » one day when he had gone there on business. The 
more he read it the more he liked it, and soon he began to 
read it to his neighbors. As he was reading to them one day, 
who should he see coming along but a Mohammedan priest. 

‘“‘ What are you reading there?” he asked,-as he stopped 
for a moment to listen. 

‘‘ The Law and the Gospel,” was the answer. 

“ You are doing very wrong,” said the priest. ‘* People 
are reading that book at Constantinople, and are becoming 
infidels.” 
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“Why do they become infidels?” asked the man. “ Isn’t 
it a good book?” 

“Yes, there are some good things in it that have been 
taken out of the Koran (the Mohammedan Bible) : but if 
you read it you will all be sure to become infidels.” 

“May Allah preserve us from such a dreadful thing! We 
won’t read it any longer ; but what shall I do with it?” 

‘¢Sell it to the shop-keeper for waste paper,” said the 
priest, contemptuously. 

_ The man was quite fgightened at having such a wicked 
thing in his house, and sold it to a shop.keeper as soon as 
possible. 

So the leaves that contained such precious words were 
used to do up pepper, cheese, and other groceries. But this 
did not prevent them from doing good. Wrapped around a 
parcel of groceries they went to a woman’s house, who read 
them and was so much interested that she sent for more 
groceries, asking that they should surely be done up in the 
strange paper. She could not get it fast enough in this way, 
and at last she sent her servant to buy all the paper that was 
left. 

‘¢O ho!” thought the shop-keeper, who was much pleased 
at the price he received ; “ this will be a good thing for my 
trade ; I will buy another Bible.” 

The next time he went to B—— he went to the Bible 
agent and asked for a Bible. 

“What do you wish to do with it?” asked the agent. 

“JT want it to tie my parcels in,” he answered innocently. 

“‘T cannot sell it for such a purpose,” said the agent. “It 
is the Word of God, and must be treated with more respect.” 

“‘T want it so much, I will pay you forty piasters for it,” 
persisted the shop-keeper. 

“T cannot sell it to you for any price, to be treated with 
such contempt,” was the answer. 

The man went away, but soon came back to buy the Bible, 
saying that he would use it rightly ; and so the Bible went 
back into that village as a precious book, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the priest to the contrary. God takes care of 
his word wherever it goes, and He wants people in this coun- 
try — men and women and children — to help him send it 
all over the world.—Afission Dayspring. 
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Contributions. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
FROM JUNE 1, 1882, TO AUGUST 1, 1882. 


MAINE. 


Athens, Auxiliary, for Luchini, 
with Mrs. Rss oy 47 


Samat L. M. of Mrs. L. B 
Taylor, and $7. o towards L. 
M. of J. Etta Kinsmore. $8 00 


Augusta, hildren’ s Band, for na- 
tive teacher, care of Miss Ida 
Phillips, and towards consti- 
Me Emma L. oem ho 


| 
} 
| 
| 


beh ecdcdéescoetace § 00 | 


eedamasecdeeiieas 2 00 
Bath, North "St. Church, Chil- 

dren’s Band, for M rtle Hall. 4 68 
ee Auxiliary, fo < Si 

of Miss Mary Bacheler...... 400 
Cumberland, Q. M. collection, for 


Miss Mary Bacheler’s support 4 22 | 


East Hebron, Auxiliary, for Miss 


Mary Bacheler’s support..... 215 
East Otisfield, Auxiliary, for Miss 

Mary eg og s a 3°75 
Farmington, Q oman’s 


Missionary boclety; for F.M. 16 25 
Greene, Auxiliary, for native 

teacher. ° 6 00 
Harrison, Auxiliary, for ‘Minnie, 


with Miss Mary Bacheler.. 6 25 | 


Lewiston, Main Street, Auxiliary, 
16c. for the Incidental Fund, 
and soc. towards extra $40 
for Miss Franklin’s ee ary 16 75 
Maine Western Y. for Miss 
Mary Bacheler’s ng te Bg 3 25 
North Berwick, Auxiliary, for 
Miss Mary Bacheler’s sup- 
port. eee rece eeessees eeeece 75 
Otisheld, M. Society, for Miss 
Mary Jacheler’s support....- 2 00 
Sebec, Q. M., $6.25. for Anjanee 
and $18.50 for ell work.. 24 75 
Sonth Cornish, Auxiliary, for 
Miss Mary Bacheler’s support 2 00 
South Limington, Auxiliary, for 
a Mary Bacheler’s sup- 
PTTETITETTIO TTR 400 
Pon Falls, Auxiliary, for Miss 
Mary Bacheler’s support..... 125 
Topsham, a towardscon- - 
stituting Mrs. E. J. Whitten 
re eee ceccee 10 00 
West Falmouth, “Helping Hands, 
for Miss I. Phillips’ support... 5 00 





$132 05 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Whitefield, Children’s Band.. 2 20 
W. Lebanon, + ye eocecece § 00 
York Co. +» for Miss M. 
Bacheler’s uppor eR gal 416 
Belmont, Mrs. M. A. Clark..... 2 00 
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Concord, for Miss Ida Phillips’ 

SUPPOFt. woee eeeeeeee eeecccce 5 00 
Danville, Auxiliary..........0.. 10 00 
Dover, Washington St., Aux.. 14 00 
New Durham, Church, "for Miss 

Brackett’s salary.. 5 00 
Pittsfield, Clara A. Johnston, for 

Anthony Hall. .... 220. seceee 5 90 
Wentworth, Church, for Miss 

Brackett's salary........... 5.00 
Whitefield, Auxiliary, $10.00 for 

Miss Brackett’s salary and 

$2.45 for general work....... 12 45 
Weare, Q. M., two sisters....... 3 20 
Wilmot Fiats, "Church, for Miss 

Brackett’s salary.......0.00. 5 oo 

8 ox 
veRMonT. ” 
Corinth, Q. M., collection for 

general work.......+..eseees 5 55 
East Williamston, Auxiliary..... 2 00 
Franklin, Auxiliary............. 400 

| Strafford, Q.M. Woman’s Mis- 

siona: eeting, collection 1-2 

each H. M.and F.M....... 625 

| W, Topsham, Auxiliary, ves ze- 
MANA WOTK..eesesseceressess 1000 
27 8 
MASSACHUSETTS. ter 
Blackstone, Auxiliary, for Miss 

Franklin’s salary........eees r 25 
Chelsea, Mrs. O. Butler......... 2 00 
Farnumsville, Church, for ‘Miss 

H. Phillips’ support. ........ 5 00 
Taunton, Lag eer F. Bennett, 

for Miss Hattie Phillips’ sup- 

om ccccccee § 00 

rs. Calvin Crane, for Miss 

Hattie Phillips’ support..... 50 

{ 
RHODE ISLAND. os'rs 
Auburn, Church, for Miss Frank- 

betes ag Ne a 2 00 
Georgiaville, Church, for Literary 

and [ncidental Fund......... r 00 
Greenville, Mission Band, for Miss 

Ida Phillips’ support........ 10 00 
Olneyville, Auxiliary, for Miss 

attie Phillips’ support.. 30 00 
Pascoag, Auxiliary, for Miss Hat- : 

tie Phillips’ support......... 6 50 
Pawtucket, Auxiliary, $%.75 for 

Anthony Hall, $2.50 for Mis: 

Franklin’s salary, 25c. for Lit- 

erary and Incidental Fund... rr 50 
Providence, Mrs, Scott Smith, for 

Anthony Hall.... eeeeereseee £ oo 





$62 co 
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NEW YORK. 


Hanover, Mrs. Francis Pope.... 


MICHIGAN, 


Hillsdale, S. S. class O, for Miss 
Ida Phillips’ support 


WISCONSIN. 


Rolling Prairie, S. 
of zenana wor 
Humming Bees, for support 
of zenana work 
Mrs. J. Holt for support of 


zenana work 


The Missionary Helper. 


$5 00 
$5 00 
IOWA, 

— yy sg 
-» $2.25 for H. 


S., for support Georgiaville 


Pawtucket ...c cccvecccces 
5 0° 





$19 00 | Dover, N. H. 


 semtgaen 


MINNESOTA. 


Madelia, Mission Sunday School, 
in care of Mrs. Nellie Hamill t 


12 


ar 


9 25 


For Home Missions West, from R. 1. 


Mie teas 25 


$1 25 


Miss L, A. DEMERITTE. T7reas., 
per M.S. WaTEeRMAN, 
Assist. Treas. 





-WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 





Warmly 
indorsed by 


Geo. Bancroft, 
John L. Motley, 
Fitz-G. Halleck, 
Elihu Burritt, 
Rufus Choate, 
B. H. Smart, 
Wm. H. Prescott, 
Geo. P. Marsh, 
John G. Whittier, 
John G. Saxe, 
Danijel Webster, 
Henry Clay, 
H. Coleridge, 
Horace Mann, 
Ezra Abbot, 
W. D. Howells, 
Wm. T. Harris, 
Chief J. Waite, 
Wm. M. Evarts, 
Jas. T. Fields, 
by more than 
FIFTY 
College Presid’ts, 
and by the best 
9 American and 
Baurop’n Scholars. 





NEW EDITION HAS 118,000 woRDS, 
1928 Pages, 3000 Engravings, 
Four Pages Colored Plates, 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 Names. 


aka 


aa r 


~~. — ~ a 


See Webster's s Unabrideed, page 1164, giv- 
ing the name of each sail,—showing the value of 
DEFINITIONS BY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ma ictures in Webster under the 12 words, 
iler, Castle, Column, Eye, Horse, 
Molding. Phrenology,@ Rave mn, Ships, 
(pages 1164 and 1219) Steam engino, Tim- 
rs, define 343 words and terms far better 
than they could be defined in words. 
Published by G, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Blass. 





Warmly 
recommended 
by State 
Superintend’ts 
of 
Public Schools 


_ of 3G States, 


and Canada, 
including 
Maine, 
N. Hampshire, 
Vermont, @ 
Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 
Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, 
Virginia, 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 
Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, 
Nebraska, 
Kansas, 
Texas, “ 
Mississippi, 
Kentucky, 
wiih 





